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NEWSLETTER OF THE LONDON CHAPTER, ONTARIO ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
JANUARY, 1983 83-1 


This New Year promises to live up to its name, as our 1983 executive 
is already moving forward on several new fronts. Even KEWA will be 
changing its look....stay tuned! 


Our new Vice-President, Robert Pihl, initiates our calendar of speakers 
with a talk entitled Before the Flood: Archaeology at the Ault Park Site 
and Other Middle Woodland Components along the St. Lawrence River. The 
Museum of Indian Archaeology kindly continues to host our Thursday meetings 
and our presentation will begin at 8:00 P.M. on January 13. 


Come out, see old friends and meet new ones. Coffee and conversation free 


CHAPTER MEMBERSHIP FEES FOR 1983 ARE DUE NOW! 


EXECUTIVE REPORT 

A long but exciting meeting of our new Chapter executive was held in 
London on December 29. In addition to such ongoing considerations as future 
speakers, Chapter finances and laison with the Society executive, discussions 
included a variety of proposals for increased membership involvement in "extra- 
meeting" activities. Ted suggested a day trip for Chapter members and friends to 
the Search for Alexander exhibit at the R.0.M., perhaps combined with a tour of 
the recently completed New World Archaeology lab facilities at that museum. Ted 
also introduced the matter of our Thanksgiving 1983 bus tour, proposing a four 
day excursion to Kampsville, Cahokia, etc. or to the Smithsonian and Washington 
vicinity sites. Members are encouraged to corner Ted at the upcoming meeting 
and express their feelings. 

A new KEWA cover will grace next month's issue - the last if you do not 
remit your fees! Our February issue will include the 1982 Chapter financial 
statement, while the 1983 membership list will be presented in KEWA 83-3. 


Our slate of speakers for this season now includes: 


February 10 MEMBERS’ NIGHT with scintillating topics, such as: 
Mystery at Btg Bend I. Kenyon 
Yukon Gold Rush T. Rowcliffe 
Update on the Lawson Site D. Smith 
Ohto Bus Trip '82 - the truth M, Gibbs 
Historte Evidence for Glass Bead W. Fitzgerald 
Chronology 

April 14 Fossil Insects and Reconstruction Alan and Ann Morgan 


of the Archaeological Environment 


SOCIAL REPORT 
An annual summer Chapter event is our picnic - the only problem this 


year is where to hold it! Traditional activities, including atlat] dart throwing. 


suggest that-a rural location would be preferable (unless we desire press coverage!). 
Do we have any offers to host this year's event? 

Additional day trips which may be organized, depending on Chapter 
member response, are: . 


1. Family Picnic (chert knapping workshop) on the sunny shores of 
Lake Erie. 


2. Prehistoric Subsistence 1000: This course will provide participants 
with an opportunity to construct their own tools and weir in 
preparation for the spring fish spawning runs.* 

3. Prehistoric Subsistence 1001: Through this course, members will be 
able to participate in the acquisition and processing (perhaps even 
eating!) of spawning fish. (Note: Prerequisite is P.S. 1000) 


4. Dorchester Swamp Survey, a paramilitary archaeological project 
spearheaded by Jim Keron, our Past President. 


5. Harrietsville Revisited, you too can participate in Ontario archaeology's 
version of "True Grit". There's an earthwork there somewhere, 
pilgrim! 

The January 5 Chapter lab was cancelled due to staff (maybe even strep!) 

illness and all regulars were notified by telephone on Wednesday - our apologies 
to any other volunteers who arrived to find a locked building. Barring future 
catastrophies, CHAPTER LABS WILL CONTINUE TO BE HELD EACH WEDNESDAY EVENING AT 
7:00 P.M, AT 55 CENTRE STREET, 


This issue provides readers with a bonus through including not one, but 
two research articles and a Nineteenth Century Notes (what value!). Future issues 
will include a continuation of our Southwestern Ontarto Potnt Type feature, with 
contributions by Brian Deller and Paul Lennox, among others. Special thanks to 
Ron Williamson for providing the following article - where are our other Chapter 


authors? 


*Subject to successful negotiations with the Ministry of Natural Resources. 


THE MILL STREAM CLUSTER: THE OTHER SIDE OF THE COIN 


RONALD F. WILLIAMSON 
INTRODUCTION 


Much recent attention has been placed on the size and nature of early 
Iroquoian villages in southwestern Ontario. This has been due in part to M.C.C. 
rescue excavations of the Calvert site, located near Dorchester, Ontario, and 
the Elliott site, located near Delhi on the Norfolk sand plain (Fox, 1982). 
Valuable information about the village aspect of early Iroquoian settlement 
patterns, underlining the complexity of early village forms, was recovered from 
both sites. Fox's work along with my own on the Caradocsand plain (Williamson, 
1982 a,b) will hopefully convince researchers to abandon simplistic interpretations 
of early Iroquoian settlement-subsistence systems. Specifically, these data 
should serve to discourage the description of this period as one of "formal 
village life" (Noble 1975, more recently Lennox 1982: III). 


In his definition of the Glen Meyer regional settlement pattern for the 
Norfolk sand plain, Fox (1976) proposed that small, seasonally occupied fishing 
stations were located along the north shore of Lake Erie, while the larger 
semi-permanent palisaded villages were situated inland on tributaries of the 
major Norfolk plain waterways. However, systematic investigations at that time 
had always occurred on villages to the exclusion of any other site type. In his 
1975 article Corn and the Development of Village life in Southern Ontario, 
William Noble discussed the relationships between an emerging horticultural 
subsistence base, population growth, and increased stability in residence, 
resulting in sedentary village occupation, which in turn encouraged new shifts 
in social systems. Noble's approach implied that by noting the presence or 
absence of one site type, the village, the researcher could not only identify the 
cultural period but also understand the general settlement-subsistence system 
to which it belonged. However, the key issue is the total settlement pattern 
unique to a region and its position in the transition towards the Late Iroquoian 
pattern observed by the Jesuits. Noble also claimed that while corn horticulture 
was evolving and accounting for underlying village changes, "basic technology and 
the hunting, gathering, and collecting systems change little if any at all 
throughout the Ontario Iroquoian sequence" (Noble 1975: 42). In keeping with efforts 
to understand the operation of societal subsystems in a broader systemic context, 
it is important to investigate how change in a resource procurement system would 
affect or bring about changes in other resource procurement systems, especially 
in terms of committed time and effort and their implications for the overall] 
settlement-subsistence system. Secondly, as Binford (1964) has argued, in order 
to reconstruct or understand the hunting, gathering and collecting systems, 
systematic investigation of a full range of site types is necessary. 


THE MILL STREAM CLUSTER 


The writer is presently preparing a Ph.D. dissertation on the results 
of a four year study of the settlement-subsistence strategy of an early Iroquoian 
population on the Caradoc sand plain (Figures 1 and 2). The research project has 
documented over thirty sites, of which nine were excavated, and has included a 
major effort at reconstructing the paleo-environment of the sand plain, in order to 
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Figure 1: Study Area 


provide an understanding of the nature and habitat of available flora and fauna. 
With the help of research personnel from the Royal Ontario Museum and the Ontario 
Ministry of Natural Resources, these paleo-environmental data have led to the 
assessment of comparative resource availabilities for three micro-environmenta] 
zones within the study area. These zones are maple-beech forest, oak forest, 

and black ash/tamarack swamp areas. This has allowed for the prediction of the 
location of year-round occupied villages and seasonally occupied food exploitative 
camps. These data will then serve as a model to which actual site locations are 
compared. The result is an increased understanding of the relationship between 
subsistence resources and settlement locations. 


This paper will focus on a cluster of three non-village sites (Yaworski, 
Kelly, Berkmortel), which are located within 500 meters of each other on the Mi71 
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Figure 2: Caradoc Sand Plain Border 


Stream, a tributary of the Thames River (Figure 3). The entire course of this 

stream falls within the oak zone which is characterized by a forest cover dominated by 
white and red oak with secondary occurrence of chestnut. The stream valley is 
typically narrow and deep, but in the immediate area of the sites widens to support 

a small marsh community. Black walnut, butternut, and hickory were historically 
recorded along the stream banks. 


These three sites are all similar in that they represent non-village 
aspects of a regional settlement-subsistence strategy. They are all under 
a half hectare (one acre) in size and are apparently located to exploit certain 
self-renewing resources. Given the obvious constraints, only a summary of the 
settlement and subsistence data from each site will be presented. The 
artifactual remains are similar, although ceramic analysis confirms the 
suspicion generated by their spatial proximity, that the sites are not contemporaneous 


LOCATION OF THE 
MILLSTREAM CLUSTER 


Sand Ptain Border 
Kelly Site 
Yaworski Site 


Berkmorte! Site 


Figure 3: Location of the Mill Stream Cluster 


It is likely that the 
overall Caradoc. pattern 
represents a single 
community and its 
associated outlying 
camps, moving through 
time until the group 
eventually abandons the 
sand plain. 


KELLY (AfHi-20) 


Kelly would appear 
to have been occupied in 
the summer-fall and to 
have functioned as a 
centre for nut harvesting, 
deer processing, and the 
collection of wild edibles. 
At Kelly there is only 
one house encircled by a 
palisade. The presence 
of women and children is 
documented. The site's 
seasonality is suggested 
by both floral and 
faunal evidence and 
feature distribution (few 
interior house features 
coupled with extensive 
exterior feature activity). 
Exterior features are 
grouped in several main 
areas and were analyzed 
separately not only 
because of their obvious 
Spatial associations but 
also because there are 
differences with regard 
to feature contents and 


inferred cultural activities. 


Recent discard location 
theory (Murray 1980) has 
demonstrated that at smal] 


and only periodically occupied sites such as this one, most tools and refuse should 
have been discarded within activity areas outside of house structures but generally 
within hamlet boundaries. It should therefore be possible to identify specific 
activity areas. At Kelly, activity identifications have been proposed for three 
feature clusters. Two of these are related to deer processing and one other to 

nut harvesting and plant food processing. The latter area also contained the only 
evidence of fish remains. The Kelly site has been radio-carbon dated to early in 


the twelfth century (A.D. 1070 + 80, A.D. 1160 + 80). 


KELLY SITE 


AfHi- 20 


SITE PLAN 
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Figure 4: 


Kelly Site Plan 


YAWORSKI (AfHi-21) 


The Yaworski site would appear to have been occupied from late summer 
through to early winter and pertains to the hunting and processing of deer and 
other animals hunted in the fall. Several large refuse features have been 
identified. These are characterized by dense layers of deer bone covered by 
subsoil which have been interpreted as successive deer processing events, the 
soils being added to bury the smell of decaying flesh. To date, at least three, 
and perhaps four house structures and a single row palisade with evidence of 
rebuilding have been identified at the site (Figure 5). The longer longhouse north 
of the road shows evidence of extensive interior activity and therefore late fall 
or winter occupation. The internal spatial structure of the smaller house, north 
of the road, suggests three possible functions: housing a nuclear family or smal] 
social unit, a sweat lodge, or an area for processing meat. On the other hand, the 
smaller house structure south of the road has extensive interior activity and 
more likely functioned as an actual house structure. 


Identifying the function of early Iroquoian houses or the social 
organization of their inhabitants is especially complex due to the wide variation 
in both house morphology and overall site function. Other rather surprising 
recoveries from Yaworski are at least six large ceramic vessels almost intact. 
Investigating vessel size and shape as functional attributes will be an integral 
part of ceramic analysis, aS well as establishing the chronological relationships 
between Kelly and Yaworski and other regional sites. While Kelly and Yaworski 
are spatially close, their meat processing activities would appear quite different. 
Almost seventy percent of the Yaworski bone is from deer, representing primarily 
proximal radius or distal leg fragments and little in the way of thoracic or 
shoulder elements. The same is true at Kelly, yet almost the same percentage of 
deer bone is calcined, while the Yaworski faunal sample is largely unaltered. It 
is likely that once deer were killed, they were skinned and butchered on the spot 
and their legs, meat and hide transported back to the processing camp. Very little 
ante has been recovered at the processing camps, but has been found at regional 
villages. 


A large percentage of racoon can be expected on sites interpreted as 
representing fall deer hunting and processing camps (Smith 1975). Racoon accounts 
for a surprising twenty-five percent of the Yaworski faunal sample. This is 
explained by the location of these sites in or near oak stands and in the use 
of acorn as a favourite fall food by both species. It is likely that the 
Caradoc group scheduled the exploitation of deer and other fall animals to 
coincide with nut harvesting in order to reduce effort and maximize returns. 
Several features have also yielded large quantities of fish remains identified by 
M. Ambrose as pickerel. These indicate secondary occupation in the spring, while 
the increased runoff permits spawning. Yaworski has been radio-carbon dated to the 
eleventh century (A.D. 1060 + 80, A.D. 1090 + 80). 


BERKMORTEL (AfHi-32) 

While the other sites were excavated in the field seasons of 1979-1981, 
Berkmortel was tested in the fall of 1982. On the basis of our test units and 
preliminary analysis of the recovered material, it would appear to have been 
occupied in the spring and fall as well. It closely resembles the Yaworski site 
in both settlement and subsistence remains. At least four houses are represented 
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in the test excavation area (Figure 6) and at least one shows evidence of 

interior activity, suggesting cold weather occupation. Several features contained 
numerous deer remains while others contained layers of fish scales, suggesting 

the spring occupation. 


‘Other features also contained large quantities of nut remains. Feature 4 
contained over 200 gm of acorn shell and over 100 gm of butternut shell. Again, 
it is proposed that the exploitation of deer and nut remains overlapped, 
although it is more likely the importance of nuts lies in their attraction as a 
favoured food source for deer in the fall. It would appear that more elements 
of the deer are represented at Berkmortel than at either Kelly or Yaworski and 
most remains were uncalcined. 


SUMMARY 


; The important implication of this research is the understanding of 
the early Iroquoian period as one of economic transition characterized by a 
growing commitment to corn and village life. Their economy also included the 
extensive procurement of other traditionally exploited resources. This is 
reflected in the settlement pattern when one examines the total range of site 
variation within a region. 


However, the hunting, gathering.and collecting systems change significantly 
throughout the Ontario Iroquoian sequence. While the earlier Middle Woodland 
period saw women and children constantly travelling with men during the seasonal 
cycle, the introduction of corn gradually brought about another change. The 
planting, care, and harvesting of cultigens presupposed at least a minimal 
presence of women and children at the village throughout the entire agricultural 
season. At a time when horticulture was not yet practiced as extensively as it 
was in the Late Iroquoian stage and when it involved the regular participation 
of all adult women, women and their children may have routinely accompanied men 
to exploitative camps in an effort to obtain additional storable foods. These 
sites presumably would also have functioned as processing areas in order to 
minimize the effort in returning foods to the village. 


The transitional pattern was eventually transformed into the historic 
Iroquoian mode of subsistence observed by the Jesuits. They reported that the 
historic Iroquoians were heavily reliant upon corn, beans, and squash. By this 
period, an increasing need for women to tend crops had resulted in a division 
of labour, in which men and women generally worked separately; women growing crops 
in year-round villages and their surrounding fields while men hunted and fished 
in seasonally occupied camps. During the harsh winter season, however, men 
remained within the village, as enough food had been produced and stored for 
winter consumption. 


Of course, the village has not been ignored as an integral part of the 
Caradoc settlement pattern. Several sites ranging in size from seven to ten 
hectares (three to four acres) have been documented. One village, the Roeland 
site, has been subject to extensive test excavations, designed to establish the 
site's size and to determine the nature of house and community settlement patterns. 
The eight hectare site has revealed evidence of generally unplanned long term 
occupation and at least fourteen overlapping houses which vary in size, internal 
arrangements, and probably function. Feature data from around the two row palisade 
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suggests that many large, abandoned storage pits were filled with ceramic and 
faunal refuse. The Roeland site has been radio-carbon dated to the early 
thirteenth century (A.D. 1200 + 80, A.D. 1250 + 80). 


The aforementioned sites do not represent the total range of site variation 
for the Caradoc sand plain. While selective hunting techniques are assumed for 
the three Mill Stream sites, a deer drive has been documented only one kilometer 
from the Roeland village. Over 11,000 deer remains were recovered from one comp1]ex 
feature. Other small, presumably hunting campsites have also been identified. 


These sites therefore serve to caution researchers that systematically 
designed and implemented research is most useful in the investigation of this 
complex period. It is a period characterized by transition not only in the 
economic sphere, but in the social and political ones as well (Trigger, 1981). 
While villages yield important data concerning change in these spheres, 
explanation must involve reference to more than one site type. 
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PLATES AND DISHES IN EARLY 19TH CENTURY ONTARIO 
IAN KENYON 


In the archaeology of 19th century sites, artifacts can, and should, 
be studied by using a combination of both traditional archaeological sources - our 
beloved potsherds, for example - and historical documents. The following is a 
study of the types of ceramic plates and dishes used in early 19th century Ontario, 
and it is based principally on historical documents, specifically on general store 
records (invoices, memoranda and inventories). Eleven such sets of merchants 
records, dating between 1802 and 1841, were consulted; they are listed at 
the.end of the paper. Documents earlier than 1802 and later than 1841 were also 
examined but the ones used here are sufficient to illustrate a significant change 
in the commonly available types of plates and dishes during the 1820's. In the 
early 19th century there were three major classes of plates: C.C., edged and 
printed (these wares are all illustrated in Sussman, 197731978). 


In the late 18th and early 19th centuries one of the commonest kinds of 
plates -was. "C.C." (used, for example, in document #6), short for cream colour 
(#1,5), also sometimes termed "Queen's ware" (#4) or more simply "white" (#2,7). 
Usually the C.C. had no coloured decoration although the rims sometimes had simple 
moulded borders, these however being more a characteristic of the late 18th rather 
than early 19th century. Both "cream colour" and "Queen's ware" are terms dating 
to the 1760's when Joseph Wedgwood developed this white earthenware with its 
distinctive yellow-tinted glaze. By the 1830's it has lost its yellowish glaze but 
undecorated wares were still often called C.C. by manufacturers. Archaeologists 
usually refer to this yellowish glaze ceramic as "creamware" to distinguish it 
from other plain wares having different glaze and paste properties. 


The second major decorative type was called "edge" or, more frequently, 
"edged". On these plates the sole decoration is confined to the edge of the rim, 
which has a moulded pattern usually coloured with either blue or green pigment. 
In the late 18th century this type was sometimes called "shell edged" because of 
its vague resemblance to the frilled margins of certain marine shells. However, 
the 19th century borders are less shell-like (Sussman, 1977); none of the mercantile 
records studied here refer to "shell edge", instead using simply "edged" although 
often with a colour modifier - "green edged", "blue edged". 


The third, and last, major category was "printed" - so called because the 
designs were printed by means of a transfer paper, which was loaded with paint from 
a metal engraving of the design and then rubbed onto the (usually) unglazed surface 
of the ceramic. The printing technique was developed in the late 18th century. - It 
is evident from Figure 1 that printed plates and dished were not commonly available 
in Upper Canada until the 1820's, although printed teaware was introduced at an 
earlier time (blue printed cups and saucers are listed in documents #1,3,4). The 
1820's printed ware was usually of a type called "old blue" by collectors. In the 
English potteries printed colours other than blue were mostly introduced in the 
late 1820's but it may have been a few years until these new styles became popular 
in Upper Canada. The earliest Canadian newspaper advertisements for pink and brown 
printed wares reported by Collard (1967) is 1835. In the general store records 
Studied here, the two documents from 1825 (#5 & 6), as might be expected, list only 
blue for the printed ceramics. Two invoices from 1836 and 1837 (#8) also have only 
blue, but the other post 1830 documents all have either pink or brown listed as well 


as the blue. Brown printed is 
mentioned in 1833 (#7, tea sets only), 
1840 (#10, dinner plates), and 1841 
(#11, cups and saucers); pink printed 
is listed for 1839 (#9, tea set). In 
general the selection of colours used 
for printing plates tends to be more 
conservative than that for tea ware: 
even after 1830's when a variety of 
colours are available, plates are more 
often printed in the by then 
traditional blue than are cups and 
saucers. 


In each of the mercantile 
records studied here, these three 
decorative classes together constitute 
the majority of the plates and dishes; 
there are, however, certain other 
types occasionally mentioned. An 
inventory of 1819 (#4) lists 71 (11%) 
"blue lined" plates; these. should 
be similar to what Sussman (1978) 
calls "blue banded". The "lined" 
plates have one or two painted wide 
lines or bands encircling the rim; 
they are otherwise undecorated. The 
general appearance of the blue lined 
plates is much the same as that of the 
blue edge ones, and not suprisingly in 
the 1819 inventory the lined and edged 
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‘ 1840 plates have the same prices. An 1825 
oc Ee ie ve invoice (#6) lists 8 dozen (15%) 
"fancy" plates, which were supplied at 
four different prices (probably 


Edged 


Printed 


Figure 1: Percentages of C.C., Edged and Printed indicating four size classes). What 
Plates and Dishes. Data derived from "fancy" means is this context is not 
11 sets of general store records. Broken entirely clear, but it may refer to 
lines are "eyeballed" trends. plates with rather elaborately 


moulded borders coloured with crudely 
applied daubs of paint, often displaying commemorative or juvenile (e.g. Alphabet plates) 
themes. 


Plates came in a variety of sizes. Although most of the records used here 
do not indicate their diameter in inches, size-class terms like "dinner", "breakfast", 
"twiffler" and "muffin" are frequently seen. Variation in size can also be inferred 
when a single decorative class, such as blue edged, is listed under, say, three 
different unit prices - the larger sizes being, of course, more expensive. Hence, 
it was possible for general store customers to select, say, dinner-sized or the 
smaller breakfast plates and have their choice of C.C., edged or printed - the choice 
depending on their personal tastes and their pocket book, since the three decorative 
Classes were differentially priced (Miller, 1980). 
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| The cheapest plates were, not 
ee es ' surprisingly, the unadorned C.C. ware. 
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what these general storekeepers were aiming 
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for: in all 11 sets of mercantile records 
plates were available in at least two 

major decorative classes (and hence price 
levels) and all indicated that there was 

a good selection of plate sizes. Smith 

and Chisholm's "memorandum" of 1833 (Figure 2) 
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a merchant makes up for himself to remind 

him of wnat goods to order in the next 
Fp i supply period. Smith and Chisholm's list 


is interesting in that it shows certain 
emendations: the 35 dozen edged plates 
(of assorted sizes) is changed to only 
24 dozen; the 2 dozen blue (printed) 
pitchers changed to 1 dozen. The 
‘igure 2: Smith and Chisholm's Memorandum memorandum also illustrates the choice of 
of 1833 (document #7). Original decorative classes that Smith and Chisholm 
in ink with pencilled emendattons intended to offer to their customers: 
on extreme left. (Ase'd refers plates could be purchased at three basic 
to assorted stzes). price levels ("white", edged and blue 
printed); similarly cups and saucers were 
available at two levels (blue printed and the less expensive painted). 


Aside from ceramic wares, plates and dishes of tin ware and pewter would 
also have been available in the early 19th century. Tin ware, more durable than 
ceramics, would have been useful to travellers as well as to pioneers in isolated 
areas, where the breakable ceramics would have been difficult to replace. But in 
general ceramics were favoured - tin ware was much less common in the mercantile 
records. Perhaps more important was pewter, widely used in the 18th century for 
plates, dishes and basins, although much less common in teaware. The inventories 

_ of household goods attached to probated wills provide some indication of the extent 
of pewter use in early 19th century Ontario. Up to the war of 1812-14 pewter plates 
are mentioned in about half of the Ontario wills with detailed listings of 
household effects. By the 1820's there is a noticeable decrease in pewter 
tableware, and by the 1830's it was all but gone. Pewter had become unfashionable, 
being replaced in the public's favour by ceramic wares; moreover its disappearance was 
hastened because pewter tableware could always be melted down and redeemed for the 
intrinsic value of the metal. 
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Figure 1 clearly illustrates that between 1800 and 1840 there was a 

major change in the availability of the three major decorative ceramic classes. 
Before 1820, the basic choice was between C.C. and the slightly more expensive 

edged plates (and, one could add, the pewter ones). Printed, edged and C.C. plates 
were about equally available in the 1820's but by the 1830's C.C. was no longer 
common, the edged plates reversing their relative economic position and now becoming 
the inexpensive alternative to printed ones. 
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NINETEETH CENTURY NOTES 


In Inemory of:. MAJOR MOTIFS ON HEADSTONES PART 2 THoas KENYON 


The dominant motifs appearing on the tops of 19th C. headstones were as follows: 
plain (lettering only), willow, double willow, flowers, lamb, bird, pointing 
finger, clasped hands, and open book. Certain motifs were more variable than 
others, e.g. willow, flowers, book; sometimes early, more traditional, motifs 
were used as "secondary" themes on 
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